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'Let us suppose to ourselves that a doctor or trainer of some kind is going away and 
will be, so he thinks, absent for a considerable time from the people he is looking after; he 
thinks that the people in training, or his patients, will not remember his instructions. Would 
he not, surely, want to write down reminders for them?' 

'Yes' 

'Now what if he were to return after being away a shorter time than he expected? 
Wouldn't he venture to substitute other written instructions in place of the original ones, if 
others happened to be better for the patients? . . . Would he hold out in thinking that he 
should not transgress the old regulations by ordering new ones, and that the patient should 
not venture to do anything else contrary to what was written down, on the grounds that 
these are the rules of medicine and health?' 

The case is imagined by a nameless philosopher in Plato's dialogue. Statesman (295c-d) - 
and the young boy who is his partner in the discussion readily agrees - that it would be 
absurd to stick to the written rules when you can actually talk to the doctor. And the same 
holds for any expertise; following the textbook or the rule-book is a second-best, useful only 
when there is no expert to hand. 

Plato is not discussing doctoring for its own sake; as often, it serves him as an analogue for 
what he is really interested in, namely, the art of the political leader. The Statesman is an 
extended attempt to characterize the skill that is shown in politics, the insight that 
distinguishes good rulers from bad. The doctor stands for the wise statesman, and his 
written instructions stand for laws. And the obvious upshot of Plato's analogy is that an 
expert ruler would not be bound by laws. Like the doctor, he can bring all his experience and 
skill to bear on the individual case; whereas to treat someone by the book is mechanically to 
apply rules which are bound to be rough and ready and which were not created with the 
patient's individual needs in mind. As the same philosopher puts it slightly earlier (294b-c), a 
law is insensititive to the needs of an individual situation, like an ignorant and self-willed 
person who stubbornly clings to his opinion whatever anyone else says or does. 

The infallible guardians 

Most people come to Plato's political philosophy through the Republic, his best-known 
work. There is some reason for this: it is a controversial book which aims to engage the 
reader, and usually does - for one thing, it is brilliantly written. By contrast, Plato's later 
works of political philosophy, the Statesman, Critias and Laws, are distinctly eccentric. 



laboured in style and in parts frankly boring. Nonetheless, over-emphasis on the Republic 
can skew our understanding of Plato's political philosophy. If we had to pick on the problem 
which presented itself to Plato as being the problem of politics, it would be: the desirability 
of having wise rulers in power versus the desirability of the rule of law. On this matter the 
Republic represents only one stage of his thinking. 

In the Republic Plato characterizes a Greek city-state as it would have to be reformed to 
become ideally just. Notoriously, he thinks that to achieve that, power would have to be 
removed from the hands of the majority and given entirely to a selected group of 
'Guardians', who are the people with the capability and the temperament to rule impartially 
in the interests of the whole city. Most people are not capable of rising above their own 
limited personal ambitions, and therefore cannot be trusted to rise above party or factional 
interest. The Guardians' impartiality is taken to famous and fantastic lengths: they are to 
have no property and no family life, and spend years in abstract mathematical and 
philosophical studies. Plato thinks that people so trained would not be open to any of the 
sources of political corruption; no safeguards are needed against their power, because he 
believes that it will never be exploited. The Guardians rule the just city unconstrained by 
laws; Plato treats legislation as a minor issue of organization. For to let laws block the rule of 
the wise would be like forcing doctors to cure by the rule-book. 

While the doctor's away . . . 

But although the Statesman repeats this point, Plato's interest has shifted, for he has 
started to face up to a question which most readers of the Republic ask themselves: What if 
the Guardians are an impossible ideal? What if human nature is such that nobody could be 
an ideally wise ruler exercising absolute power and stay uncorrupted? In the twentieth 
century we are used to the idea that power just in itself is a corrupting force, and though he 
does not say this in so many words, Plato spends a good deal of his life considering the 
second-best alternative: governing society by the rule-book because the doctor is away, the 
ideal ruler unobtainable. In the Statesman he begins the more prosaic task of comparing 
different types of actual constitution, and comes to the two conclusions: (a) democracy is 
the worst form if the laws are disregarded; (b) if a society is law-abiding it is best for it to be 
a democracy. For while democracy is a less efficient government than monarchy or 
oligarchy, it is less open than they are to abuses of power (303a-b). This sensible and 
pragmatic point has been curiously neglected by many twentieth-century writers on Plato, 
who have wrongly portrayed him as a fanatical opponent of existing democracies. 

In Plato's last work of political theory, the Laws, the ideal state is as prominent as ever, but 
the wise ruler has faded out. Although there is a rather sinister 'Nocturnal Council' of elders, 
its power is limited by the laws and regulations which organize every detail of life. In this 
ideal state everything from ante-natal exercises to funerals is prescribed in ruthless and 



tedious detail. The regulations themselves are bound to strike us as authoritarian and 
oppressive, and yet there is a sense in which life in the state of the Laws is freer than in that 
of the Republic. For the citizens are not absolutely in the power of wise rulers; the rule of 
law checks those in charge and it gives the citizen a framework In which his or her freedom 
is guaranteed. 

People complicated 

Plato begins his philosophical career by trusting only the doctor; he ends by falling back on 
the rule-book. We may well find fault with both his ideal states, but it would be foolish to 
pretend that we now have satisfactory answers to his questions. 

However, the medical analogy itself provokes a doubt. Plato is often criticized for assuming 
that ruling is an expertise in the way that medicine is. The analogy seems to be sound as far 
as concerns the contrast we have seen. It is better to see the doctor than just to get his 
earlier prescription refilled. For the prescription may no longer be suitable to my present 
state, and only the doctor will know that. And we can go along with the scorn Plato pours on 
the idea of mechanically following rules, rather than using our judgement, when it comes to 
sailing ships, growing plants and playing draughts. These, however, are matters for 
individual judgement. Public decision-making is a different matter: it has different standards 
and procedures. Growing plants or doctoring are unlike governing people, whether from 
Parliament or from City Hall, just because people are distinct individuals each of whom is 
himself or herself capable of individual decision-making. Balancing the interests of, and 
avoiding conflict between, distinct individuals, is different from, and considerably more 
complex than, applying an expertise to plants or to people taken singly. There is some force 
to the charge that Plato never takes this difference seriously enough. He is right about 
doctors; but wrong in thinking that rulers are doctors to the state. 
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